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our friends throughout the world 
the staff and officers the 
Institute International Education 
send cordial holiday greetings and 
best wishes for the new year. 
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The demand for higher education 


the world today 


LUTHER EVANS 
Director-General, UNESCO 


This special issue the News Bulletin timely and significant, since 
dealing with the new universities, places much-needed spotlight 
most important educational development the past decade. the level 
higher education there greater degree universality, similarity be- 
tween countries, than other parts the educational system; the articles 
this issue therefore have practical value summing experience 
for the use others. 

Perhaps can best introduce this topic attempting give broad 
view the status higher education the post-war world. Figures re- 
cently compiled UNESCO indicate that classify 108 countries and 
territories (practically the whole world, since all those with total popula- 
tions over million are included) terms their literacy level and 
their higher education, find the following situation. Twenty-six these 
countries have literacy level 80% more, have literacy level 
between 50% and 80%, have level between 20% and 50%, and 
have literacy level below 20%. Correspondingly, the number students 
enrolled institutions higher education (in ratio the total popula- 
tion) each country varies greatly. countries less than 150 out 
every 100,000 citizens are enrolled higher education, including 
countries known have institutions higher education. coun- 
tries, between 150 and 300 out every 100,000 citizens are receiving 
higher education. countries, the ratio rises more than 300 out 
every 100,000. (In countries the enrollment higher education was 
not known.) have admit, therefore, that there still great dis- 
parity between countries respect higher education, the opportunities 
given young people complete their training their home lands. This 


survey also indicated clearly the self-evident fact that literacy and higher 
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education are closely inter-related, though not completely inter-dependent. 

When turn measure changes over the past five years, figures are 
available for countries. They show that countries where the 
literacy rate less than 20% the median enrollment higher education 
increased from out every 100,000 citizens between the years 
1950 and 1954. countries with literacy between 20% and 50%, the 
same median enrollment higher education increased from 107. 
countries whose populations are from 80% literate, increased 
from 142 162. For the countries with literacy levels 80% higher, 
the median enrollment remained fairly stable during this period. Here there 
evidence the striking progress made short time, the least 
privileged parts the world. 

These statistics point the main points wish make—the present 
need and demand for higher education and the corresponding need for 
international action this field. 

First, the demand. Traditionally the university—or higher education 
general—has been the apex educational pyramid. earlier days 
the process selection from elementary secondary level, and again from 
secondary higher, was extremely severe. Yet despite this drastic elimina- 
tion students the way (or perhaps because it), the university 
dominated the school horizon and represented the chief criterion for fixing 
the curriculum and methodology school teaching. This situation still 


exists many parts the world, but our time rapidly changing. 


The process democratizing education has led most countries uni- 
versal compulsory schooling, more recently secondary education for all, 
and has naturally made for expanded universities, both terms enroll- 
ment and terms individual opportunity reach higher education. 
With this broader basis for schooling have learned also that the suc- 
cessive stages education are inter-dependent. one example, the uni- 
versities train scientists and technicians; proportion these men and 
women into industry, shortage science teachers felt and the source 
future students science and technology threatens dry up. This 
particular problem felt increasingly the countries Europe and 
North America. 

the countries with younger systems education, and especially those 


gaining their independence after World War II, the relationship between 
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the several levels education still more acute problem. For these 
countries the university has produce leaders—public officials and ad- 
ministrators, professional men and women, well teachers, and the 
need vast because rapid political and economic progress. But expan- 
sion higher education depends students coming forward from 
secondary schools, and these turn draw from primary schools. gov- 
ernments, therefore, the issue is: how achieve, with present funds and 
manpower, balanced development the whole educational system. 
Against this background find today unparalleled demand for uni- 
versity education. comes from individuals who find growing opportuni- 
ties for education according their aptitudes and abilities; and comes 
also from public opinion which demands that citizens and workers 
should have education suited life increasing complexity and 


specialization. 


While the demand world-wide, the fact that countries are unequal 
the degree which their provisions for higher education respond 
needs, constitutes challenge international action. One the obvious 
means increasing educational training study abroad. recent 


UNESCO study, could account for some 115,000 students who were 


studying foreign universities countries. This total may re- 


garded token the extent which resources are being pooled and 
opportunities leveled between countries. The work, too, agencies like 


the Institute International Education and UNESCO’s own Exchange 
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Persons Service directed fostering study abroad and improving con- 
ditions study. 

But the long run, seems that the problem can only resolved within 
each educational system; each country must develop its own provisions for 
higher education integral part its total educational system. Here, 
too, there large place for international action: the teachers for these 
new institutions require training; may more economical open 
new branches teaching with professors from abroad; and great deal 
the literature and equipment for higher education must imported. 
would probably exaggeration say that most our new universities 
incorporate just much such international elements did the ancient 
universities the Middle Ages—the Azhar, the Sorbonne and Oxford— 
which all regard classic examples international learning. 

The scope for international cooperative action, public and private, and 
for bilateral aid programs, regional technical assistance programs, and 
just plain and simple philanthropy, would seem almost limitless 
its extent and its potential fruitfulness for what the UNESCO Constitu- 


tion calls “the intellectual and moral solidarity mankind.” 
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Prior the Second World War, dur- 
ing the Dutch colonial regime, there were 
only three institutions for higher educa- 
tion Indonesia: the faculty law 
Djakarta 1924), the 
faculty medicine Djakarta (estab- 
lished 1927), and faculty engi- 


(established 


Bandung (established 
1920). The number students enrolled 
these schools 1936 were respectively 
375, 543, and 168, total 1,086. 

The Proclamation Independence 
the 17th August 1945, brought en- 
tirely new atmosphere Indonesia. The 
determination the nation build 
new state and new society along mod- 
ern democratic lines found practical ex- 
pression many ways during the first 
few weeks. Not only were Central Na- 
tional Committee, Cabinet, and Minis- 
tries formed, but these groups began 
consider long term plans for Indonesia 
well immediate necessities. Well 
aware the great needs the people 


DR. SARDJITO President Gadjah Mada 
State University Jogjakarta, Indonesia. 
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Gadjah Mada 
State University 
DR. SARDJITO 


for medical care and technical assistance, 
reopened the schools medicine and 
engineering. 

Shortly afterwards, however, British 
Allied forces landed Djakarta, with 
the Dutch upon their heels. Conditions 
Djakarta and Bandung 
Indonesian nationalists could longer 
feel safe these towns, and became 
next impossible continue lectures 
for the students. Therefore, part the 
teaching staff the Djakarta Faculty 
Medicine was ordered move the 
(the area under the control 
the Republic books and 
equipment were also carried away from 
Djakarta. The Ministry Health gave 
instructions set the interior 
medical faculty and March 1946, 
pre-clinical department for Faculty 
Medicine was opened Klaten, with 
clinical department Solo. Meanwhile, 
the Faculty Medicine Djakarta con- 
tinued function. 

Bandung was forcefully taken the 
Allied forces the end 1945. There- 
fore, the Indonesian teaching staff the 


Faculty Engineering moved Jog- 
jakarta, and soon after set Faculty 
Engineering there, with the help 
local authorities and 
nical graduates. the initiative 
other Indonesian college graduates and 
progressives, private faculties laws 
and letters were also established 
Jogjakarta. 

Gradually, the Dutch took control 
the larger towns while the Indonesians 
remained masters the interior. The In- 
donesian islands were isolated from one 
another, since the Dutch ruled the Indo- 
nesian 

the towns under their control the 
Dutch opened certain new faculties 
develop higher education, training ap- 
proximately 1,000 students 1948. 
Meanwhile, higher education also devel- 
oped the Republic Indonesia, the 
interior, with agricultural and phar- 
maceutical faculty Klaten, and pre- 


clinical department Malang. 
The building Indonesian institu- 
tions the interior had done 


Jogyakorto 


JAVA 


the face numerous difficulties, lack 
equipment, staff and buildings. For ex- 
ample, moving even small part the 
library and equipment the Djakarta 
Medical School Klaten and Solo was 
major task. The distance 320 miles 
had covered quickly, and Dutch 
troops were control the railway 
stations the large towns. 


Closing the universities 


July 1947, the Dutch occupied large 
areas Republican-territory. Students 
fled Solo, Klaten and Jogjakarta, 
Republican territory, where higher edu- 
cation was still being given. Decem- 
ber 1948, after second military action, 
practically all Indonesian towns came 
under Dutch control. Their aim was 
occupy the capital the Republic 
Indonesia, which had moved from 
Djakarta Jogjakarta early 1946. 

consequence all Indonesian insti- 
tutions for higher education—in 
karta, Solo and Klaten—had closed 


SULAWESI 
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THE MAIN ENTRANCE 
karta, Indonesia. 


down. Students and teachers fled the 


countryside and took part the guerilla 
warfare. capacity head the 
Indonesian Red Cross (section Klaten), 
sponsored Red Cross stations and hos- 
pitals various inland areas. 

Fortunately, Indonesian-Dutch 
agreement was reached May 
1949, which recognized the Republic 
Indonesia with Jogjakarta for its capital. 
The work building higher education 
was then started afresh. 

This could easily done the case 
the private faculties laws and let- 
ters, and the state faculty engineering, 
these could resume their work the 
buildings they had occupied formerly. 
However, was quite different matter 
when the faculties medicine, agricul- 
ture and veterinary medicine had 
set up; the libraries, laboratory equip- 
ment and furniture were Klaten, which 
was then still under Dutch occupation. 

Without equipment some kind, 
would have had nothing with which 
begin Jogjakarta. Students, employers 
and staff alike were forced turn smug- 
and carry their delicate instru- 
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ments disguised packages along primi- 
tive back roads which could negotiated 
only bicycle foot. The difficul- 
ties encountered can imagined one 
Jogjakarta and Klaten—a distance 
miles 


realizes that the main 


was wrecked Indonesian guer- 
rillas. Bridges were destroyed, and tank 
traps blocked the road. Dutch troops and 
air forces controlled the countryside. 


The move Jogjakarta 


spite all these difficulties, and 
spite the fact that shooting war 
was still being waged between the Indo- 
nesian and Dutch forces, the faculties 
medical science, pharmacy, agriculture 
and veterinary surgery were successfully 
removed from Klaten Jogjakarta. 
The problem buildings was solved 
thanks the Sultan Jogjakarta, who 
placed the Residence the Crown Prince 
the disposal these Faculties. 

The residence the prince was com- 
posed group buildings, covering 
area approximately the size small 


city block, London, New York Bom- 


bay. Not all the buildings were living 
quarters. Some were ceremonial halls; 
some housed the stores, kitchens, car- 
riage house; some had been workshops 
which were produced woodcarvings, 
the valuable and sacred weapons 
which were part the household arts 
the princes former times. 

Today the carriage house 
formed into polyclinic, the guard house 
into bacteriology laboratory, the serv- 
ants’ room into chemistry laboratory, 
the ceremonial reception halls are used 
for lectures halls, and on. 

December 19th, 1949, the Faculty 
Medicine, Dentistry and Pharmacy, 
the Faculty Agriculture, the Faculty 
Veterinary Medicine, the Faculty 
Engineering and the private Faculty 
Law, Social and Political Sciences were 
united the State University Gadjah 
Mada Jogjakarta. August 17th, 1950, 
the moment the rebirth the Unitary 
Republic Indonesia came, with Dr. 
Sukarno its Head State, and 
karta its capital. 


Recent growth 


Since that time, the development 
the University has continued, evi- 
dent from the progressive increase the 
number students from 483 1949 
1954. However, there still 
shortage all university facilities such 
buildings for lectures, offices, labora- 
tories, libraries, hospitals, and equip- 
ment. 

Housing the students, who flooded 
the town Jogjakarta, was another 
problem. Thanks the help the 
Women’s Association the Gadjah 


Mada University, part the housing 
problem could solved lodging the 
students with families who were willing 
admit them into their midst. There 
are present dormitories and 179 
lodgings providing accommodation 
2,325 students, addition the dormi- 
tories provided the Ministry Home 
Affairs and the Ministry Defense. 

The 8,493 students presently enrolled 
Gadjah Mada University include 7,266 
men and 1,227 women. Forty-three per- 
cent the students hold government 
scholarships. The lectures and training 
courses are given 111 professors, 102 
lecturers and 295 assistants. 

This remarkable difference from 
the number university students the 
Dutch colonial period, which was not 
more than Compare the present 
enrollment, years after independence, 
25,000 students the whole Indo- 
nesia. This fact easy understand 
when take into consideration that 
Dutch colonial times there were less 
than 200,000 pupils who learned the 
Dutch language, the principal require- 
ment for admission into colleges, and 
now there are least 500,000 pupils 
from secondary schools who learn the 
English language. Those who pass the 
final examination these secondary 
schools will admitted the universi- 
ties. 

The function the Gadjah Mada Uni- 
versity giving students knowledge, 
which they will need serving the com- 
munity after graduation, not simple 
task. 
Dutch, most whom left our country. 


Pre-war graduates were mainly 


take example: before the war 
there were about 1,600 engineers, but out 
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Development university 


Physics laboratory 
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Hospital ward 


rather special way the child yearning 
for liberty and justice. 1948 the 
Russian occupation authorities, who con- 
trolled the area which the ruins the 
old University were situated, imposed 
regulations which straight-jacketed free- 
dom inquiry and committed the stu- 
dent body the Communist ideology. 
Thereupon number earnest young 
men and women, mariy them war vet- 
erans and opponents the Nazi ideol- 
ogy, went over West Berlin and per- 
suaded General Clay and his associates 
establish new, free university. They 


GEORGE SHUSTER President Hunter 
College. 


The Free University Berlin 


GEORGE SHUSTER 


convinced number distinguished 
members the Faculty make common 
cause with them. The roster included 
some the most illustrious the older 
German professors—Meinecke, Redslob, 
Nachtsheim, Muckermann others. 
Students rode from town town the 
Russian Zone begging, borrowing and 
expropriating books which they took 
their new Alma Mater their backs. 

must conceded that the new seat 
higher learning did not boast any- 
thing that resembled ivory tower. 
was housed some the buildings be- 
longing what had been research in- 
stitute; private villas, many them 
much the worse for wear; hospital 
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laboratories never designed for academic 
use; and, indeed, even barns and simi- 
lar edifices. Equipment 
non-existent; books were, spite 
heroic efforts, scarce cold ale 
London. Few those who looked 
what was happening denied that was 
heroic and some ways bit glamorous. 
But where would the faculty found, 
especially when the financial status 
Would 
students come West Berlin, 
periled Russian blockades and 
greatly need economic support? 
Perhaps the only people who did not 
suffer from harrowing doubts were the 


professor was very insecure? 


youngsters who were studying there for 
their doctorates, though sure one 
must always add the name Berlin’s 
undaunted mayor, Ernst Reuter. Quite 
revolutionary were 
The charter said that students 


were members the University’s 


pronouncements 
made. 
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Board Trustees, and that they were 
also elected important commit- 
tees. Something like Office the 
Dean Students was established, 
course under another name—a major in- 
novation German academic life. And, 
wonder wonders, professors turned 
who wholeheartedly supported the 
new dispensation. The island West 
Berlin also fanned this little academic 
fire with considerable enthusiasm. 
Today, thanks the fact that the 
Government has constituted the Univer- 
sity centre learning having the 
rights and privileges traditionally ac- 
corded such institutions, there an- 
other story tell. immeasurable 
value also have been the benefactions 
the Ford Foundation which 
cluded beautiful new modern buildings 
and much more besides. But what now 
gives the University its specific quality 
the international character its outlook 


and the services renders. There 
come each semester many hundreds 
young men and women who flee from 
the Russian Zone and come West 
complete their studies. For various rea- 
sons, quite number students are also 
attracted from the West German 
Federal Republic. Finally, since Berlin 
isolated, policy inviting steady 
stream professors and other special- 
ists from the countries the Free World 
resolutely carried out order fore- 
stall provincialism. 


For foreign students 


What can the University offer foreign 
students, particularly those from the 
United States? First all, many come 
from Scandinavian and other countries 
take courses anatomy, veterinary 
medicine and similar subjects. Berlin has 
illustrious faculty interested classi- 
cal studies, and still center for re- 
search art history. But doubt ap- 
peals students from the United States 
particularly because the social sciences 
are taught with genuine flair. Affiliated 
with Institute for Political Sci- 
ence (Hochschule fuer Politik) which 
found had special attraction for young 
men and women from many our col- 
leges and universities. Then there ex- 
cellent work being done history, so- 
ciology and political science. Berlin has 
with special emphasis Russian social, 
political and educational institutions. 
also the place where the best research 
the history and methodology Ger- 
man political parties being done. First- 
rate professors can initiate young 
scholar the mysteries comparative 


law. There are also notably competent 
men the field economics. short, 
feel that student the social sciences 
interested gaining some experience 
outside the confines his own country 
could hardly better than Berlin. 

need hardly add that the University 
provides ample extra-curricular oppor- 
tunity for coming into direct contact 
with some the most vital and indeed 
terrifying problems the contemporary 
period. Here East and West stand face 
face area which affords least 
some opportunity see 
Anybody who entertains the slightest 
doubt the relative value the 
“system freedom” and “the system 
will find life Berlin healing 
and profoundly educational experience. 
Nowhere else can student meet many 
young people who, for variety rea- 
sons, have parted company with the East. 
unfortunately true that opportuni- 
ties become acquainted are not good 
they might be. This situation will 
remedied only existing plans or- 
ganize student life are realized the 
years 

But suppose that the thing return- 
ing student will remember most the 
indefatigable energy the University’s 
best scholars. can indeed upon occa- 
sion prove quite frightening. The 
Germans seem not care very much for 
the average student. But upon the one 
who willing toil for twenty-four 
hours every day they lavish atten- 
tion which leaves the American observer 
breathless. All doubt come back 
home grateful for the less grim ways 
our own groves Academe, but haunted 
nevertheless the vision made manifest 
the scholar grim disguise. 
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University the Congo 


E.CLARK STILLMAN 


October 1954 the first university 
the Belgian Congo opened its doors. 
Its name Lovanium University 
Leopoldville and sponsored the 
Catholic University Louvain Bel- 
gium. Its origins back number 
years. 

1925 few professors the Fac- 
ulty Medicine the University 
Louvain created small center Leo- 
poldville for training natives agri- 
cultural subjects. The center was further 
enlarged course training for 
medical assistants established 1936. 
This was extensive course requiring 
six eight years study and training 
leading diploma qualifying the 
native medical assistant Bel- 
gian doctors, give medical atten- 
tion first-aid routine nature his 
own. These native medical assistants 
have done very important and useful 
After the Second 
World War school was established 


job the Congo. 


Kisantu, administrative and commer- 
cial subjects, course lasting for four 
years. Courses and schools the Kisantu 
center represented combination sec- 


MR. STILLMAN Secretary the Belgian 


American Educational Foundation. 
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AFRICAN AND EUROPEAN students relax 


between classes, steps science building. 


ondary school and specialized training 
higher level, but did not correspond 
real university curricula. 


Plans for the new university 


1950 planning was begun for 
university. was thought best build 
the new university Leopoldville where 
would have the advantages, physical 
and intellectual, the capital city and 
where large number the most highly 
educated natives would bound con- 
gregate. site was given the Congo 
Government, low plateau only about 
ten miles from the city and eleva- 


tion about 600 feet above it, some 
1,500 feet above sea level. was felt 
that plans should made large 


8 


THE Lovanium, planned large scale, under construction sandy tract. 


scale, thinking ahead the years 
come. The development the Belgian 
Congo recent years has been rapid and 
the pace accelerating even more today. 

There was the firm resolve put the 
university courses and examinations 
the same high level those the uni- 
versities Belgium. Earlier this year 
Lovanium was officially recognized 
the Belgian Government having the 
status university, and its degrees 
are equivalent those given 
the universities Belgium. 


interracial approach 


From the beginning was decided 
that the university would open with- 
out discrimination any kind all 
students qualified university studies 
the Congo. There would not any 
racial religious discrimination the 
university courses the university liv- 


Since Lovanium 
off-shoot the Catholic University 
Louvain, fundamentally Catholic; 


ing arrangements. 


but the university open students 
any religious faith insofar they are 
acceptable the basis their academic 
preparation and moral qualities. 

The fact that many the secondary 
schools attended natives the Congo 
not yet reach the level correspond- 
ing schools Belgium led the authori- 
ties the new university set 
pre-university year study prepare 
the students for entry into the real uni- 
versity curriculum. Students who can 
show that they are fully qualified be- 
gin the regular university work are not 
required take the preparatory year. 

1950 and for some years after that 
the site the new university was nothing 
but sandy ground. vast over-all plan 
for the buildings and campus uni- 
versity European American scale 
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was drawn up. Now, 1956, the site 
boasts large building, intended even- 
tually for the Faculty Sciences but 
now being used for all classes, two resi- 
dence halls for students, about thirty 
houses for professors, guest house for 
visiting professors, and accommodation 
for the maintenance personnel. The 
building for the Faculty Medicine and 
the hospital are construction well 
further dormitories for students and 
student center building. football field, 
tennis courts and swimming pool are 
already use. 


The current year 


When the academic year 1956-1957 
opened October there were about 
150 students Lovanium, whom 
about were Africans the prepara- 
tory year. the university courses there 
were about Africans and about 
Europeans. Students are work the 
first years the courses leading uni- 
versity degrees medicine, philosophy 
and letters, biological physical 


LARGEST BUILDING completed intended 
for the Faculty Sciences, but témporarily 
being used for all classroom instruction. 
the fall 1956, enrollment Lovanium was 
150 students. 
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ence, social and administrative 
pedagogy and agriculture. Some techni- 
cal courses are offered and there will 
work engineering the near future. 
The courses run until the end June 
and the examinations are given during 
the month July. The language in- 
struction French. Tuition the uni- 
versity about $50 per year and the 
monthly charge for room and board 
about $50. There are separate residence 
halls for men and women students and 
each student has small individual room. 

Lovanium has begun its third year. 
The writer was Leopoldville July 
1955, when the first examinations were 


given some twenty native students 
board examiners that included rep- 
resentatives all four Belgian universi- 
ties who had come the Congo for the 
purpose. When all but one two the 
Congo students proved that they had 
mastered their subjects measured 
European standards, was auspicious 
beginning for university education the 
Belgian Congo. 


TWO RESIDENCE HALLS are already use 
Lovanium, with small individual room 
for each student. Further dormitories and 
student center building are under construction 
are hospital and medical building. 
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The auditorium and synagogue Bar-Ilan University Ramat Gan. 


American University Israel 


particularly fitting that the new- 
est American university outside the 
United States should have estab- 
lished the youngest democracy the 
world, soil holy all us, and rem- 
iniscent the western world’s moral and 
spiritual foundations. 

What better answer can there the 
turmoil, the confusion, the materialism 
that weaken and confuse man than the 
cultivation the moral and spiritual 
fibre and the freedom and opportunity 


DR. HARTSTEIN the Dean the Graduate 
School Long Island University and member 
the Board Trustees University. 


HARTSTEIN 


for the fullest development and expres- 
sion the individual, which determine 
the strength 

Bar-Ilan University was dedicated 
August 1955, and opened coeduca- 
tional institution September, 1955, 
with freshman class little over 100 
students. September, 1956 second 
class approximately the same size was 
admitted. Thus, the complete college 
liberal arts and sciences should 
operation the fall 1958, and the 
foundation for graduate study com- 
pleted June 1959. 

Bar-Ilan University has been designed 
meet the growing need for additional 
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facilities for higher education Israel. 
aims provide education the arts 
and the sciences rising generations 
lay leaders Israel deeply rooted 
Judaism and its religious teachings and 
literature; enable American, Cana- 
dian, and other student youth, who rep- 
resent the potential future leadership 
the Jewish people those countries 
obtain part their education Israel; 
and bear testimony Israel and the 
Middle East private enterprise high- 
education, democracy education 
and education for democracy, and the 
spiritual foundation upon which higher 
education and democracy rest. 

Bar-Ilan University was founded 
Americans and being developed with 
money raised largely the United 
States. Its organization, physical plant 
and program have been 


American academic personnel, 
initial faculty includes number 
American-trained men, who have served 
the faculties American colleges and 
universities. Among them its Presi- 
dent, Dr. Pinkhos Churgin, the father 
the project, who had previously served 
Dean the Teachers Institute 
Yeshiva University. Provision has also 
been made for several American schol- 
ars, serving the faculties American 
colleges and universities, come 
visiting basis for semester full 
school year time. 

Bar-Ilan University situated 
forty acre campus Ramat Gan, the 
vicinity Tel Aviv, Israel. Nine build- 
ings total twenty-four projected, 
have been completed. These include class- 
room and lecture hall units, science and 


THE TEMPORARY LIBRARY overcrowded; permanent library immediate need. 
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TWO BAR-ILAN STUDENTS share room 


the recently completed Stollman Dormitory. 


administration buildings, water tower 
100 feet high that has been planned 
also astronomy observatory, 
auditorium and synagogue, restaurant, 
Ground has 
been broken for men’s dormitories, and 


and women’s dormitories. 


the construction faculty housing and 
graduate facilities have been announced. 
Pending the erection projected cen- 
tral library building reference rooms 
containing book collections have been 
established. 
Instruction offered four fields 
including the following branches: 
Jewish Studies: Bible, Talmud, Agada 
and Midrash, Jewish history and He- 
brew literature. 
Natural Sciences and Mathematics: 
biology, chemistry, physics, mathe- 
matics. 
Social Sciences: economics, education, 
history, philosophy, political science, 
psychology and sociology. 


Languages and Literature: Hebrew, 
Arabic, English, 
Greek and Latin. 


French, Spanish, 


the present time, courses are avail- 
able Arabic, Bible, biology, chemistry, 
economics, English, French, Hebrew, 
history, hygiene, mathematics, 
natural science, philosophy, physical 
education, physics, psychology and 
Talmud. 

The study Bible, Talmud (Mishna 
for Women), Jewish history, Hebrew, 
English, additional foreign language, 
and participation course hygiene 
and physical training are required 
all students. Students must complete 144 
credits, plus prescribed work Talmud 
and Mishna and hygiene and physical 
training qualify for the bachelor’s 


degree. 
Scholarships from America 


generous 
cluding tuition scholarships, tuition and 
housing scholarships, and complete schol- 
arships (tuition, housing and mainte- 
nance made possible the main 
the United 
States and Canada. This facilitates 


attendance University and 
makes available the benefits American- 
patterned higher education the cradle 
civilization equally able students 
from Israel, the United States, and other 
countries. 

The American Committee for Bar- 
Ilan University, with offices New York 
City, serves the University’s American 
arm, raising funds for the scholarship 
program and for general maintenance 
well capital funds, acquiring books 
for the libraries and school and labora- 
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tory equipment, making the University 
known the American community, and 
developing understanding 
for its projected programs and activities, 
scheduled and unscheduled for develop- 
ment the years ahead. 

The most remarkable aspect the de- 
velopment and operation this 
phyte university, significance peo- 
ple everywhere and all times, its 
simple intangible asset, which carries 
value any account books—faith. This 
university had its beginning the con- 
viction one man that was needed 
the interest Jewry, and, beyond, 
the people the Middle East particu- 
lar and mankind general. This con- 
viction, the contagious enthusiasm en- 
gendered, and steadfast determination 
the kind that can come only from un- 
bounded faith are the base the 
realization this project, which was 
considered many far-fetched and 
impractical dream only about five vears 


ago. 
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SUNNY WEATHER and warm climate lead 
outdoor classes the new campus. Behind 
the group the dining hall and 
part the auditorium. 


THE ARCHITECT’S MODEL for 
shows the large central building which dom- 
inates the campus. Dome center 
synagogue with painted windows; adjoining 
the right lecture hall; adjoining the 
left the dining hall where festive Sabbath 
meals are also held. 
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new universities 


Hundreds new institutions higher education have been established 
the past decade, some Europe, the United States, and Latin America, 
but largest numbers Asia, the Middle East and Africa. two are 
alike; one university for Buddhist priests Thailand which trains 
the clergy teach the primary schools and give villagers advice 
business and domestic matters; another Turkish university patterned 
after American land-grant college and designed serve the under- 
developed eastern regions that country. 


many cases, the problems they face are similar; too many students 
and too few teachers, poor preparation the entering students the lower 
schools the country, language roadblocks where large segments the 
population speak different tongue from the one used the textbooks. 
some countries, social customs place barriers the way women obtain- 
ing higher education; others, students may feel not fitting for them 
engage manual labor help meet the expense higher education. 
Yet one theme runs throughout the stories behind these new institutions, 
and that faith the power education and belief that men must 
educated they are solve the problems that press them. 


The rectors, chancellors, presidents and other administrators these 
new universities not only stress the need for education technology; 
they believe vitally important for their students study the arts and 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION the symbol the development higher education 
throughout the world. Here workmen finish off cloisters outside lecture rooms the 
University the Sudan’s school agriculture. 


the sciences. particular, they want their students come appreciate 
their own rich cultural heritage and the cultural heritages other nations. 
The handful institutions cited the next few pages represent only few 
out many. They are many ways representative the larger group 
new institutions which someday may among the world’s most honored 
universities, and which are already intellectual centers their own right. 


Left: BURMESE STUDENTS parade “Student’s Day,” December 20, com- 
memorate student killed 1938 demonstration. Student political groups hold 
rallies and make demands this day the government matters affecting students. 
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Students lecture the arts faculty Khartoum. 


University the Sudan 


the Sudan, that portion Negro Africa north the Equator and 
under Moslem influence, university was established this year one the 
first acts the new republic. Located the capital city Khartoum, the 
University Sudan has its roots two excellent institutions inherited 
from the period British domination, the Kitchener School Medicine 
and Gordon Memorial College, memorials Earl Kitchener, British field 
marshal and statesman, and General George Gordon, who was killed 
Khartoum the Madhist Revolution 1855. 

The University Khartoum already has seven faculties and 875 students, 
with enrollment rising about 150 each year. residential university 
for the men students, with modern hostels and old British army barracks 

serving temporary dormitory. In- 

struction, primarily English, given 

law, agriculture, arts, science, engi- 

neering, veterinary science, and medi- 

cine. Moslem well Christian girls 

have begun form part the student 

body. About twenty girls are enrolled, 

all from the Sudan’s one girls’ secondary 

school. hostel being built for them, 

and the university conscious that 

“many questioning eyes are turned 
us, because the higher education 
distinctive architecture. Moslem girls pretty new the Sudan.” 
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National University 


Viet Nam 


Saigon, capital Viet Nam, the 
new National University was founded 


1955 refugee professors and students 
who moved the south when the coun- 
try’s principal university center Hanoi 
fell under Viet Minh control. The new 
university has 2,900 students; one its 


worst problems lack professors. 

The French influence educational BETTER LABORATORY facili- 
thinking and practices still strong ties are needed. Here students 
Viet Nam, although educators there are 
trying develop system and philosophy more related the needs the 
country. general, they are working broaden the curricula, recruit 
more teachers, construct more schools and laboratories meet the 
serious nationwide shortage. 

the University, both French and Vietnamese are languages instruc- 
tion, the native language having been first introduced into higher education 
this institution. Tuition about eleven dollars year, for instruc- 
tion any the faculties medicine and pharmacy, law, sciences, 
architecture, and letters. 


BANNERS greeted international student delegation, including European and 
American students, when they visited the Viet Nam university 1955. 
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MEN’S DORMITORY, complete with double- 


decker beds, houses students, and has 
“ ” “ ” 
house father” and “house mother. 


TOUCH FOOTBALL played during physical 
education period reflects emphasis team 
sports ICU’s program. 


Perhaps most “American” 
the new universities 
unique institution Japan, 
the International Christian 
University. Intentionally in- 
ternational character, with 
more than ten percent the 
student body and nearly half 
the faculty non-Japanese, 
the ICU primarily the 
product American ideas 
and beliefs. Founded 1953 
eleven American Protes- 
tant church groups, the 
has received strong Japanese 
support, mainly 
Christians (including mem- 
bers the Emperor’s family) 
from every part Japan. 

Innovations introduced in- 
Japanese higher education 


University 


ICU administrators include faculty counseling for students, dormitory 
accommodations, bi-lingual (English and Japanese) system instruction, 
“open stacks” the library 66,000 books, and much higher than 
average percentage women students. Japan whole, only seventeen 
percent all university students are women; ICU, women make 
thirty-seven per cent the student body. 

contrast Japan’s traditional emphasis specialization higher 
education, the ICU favors broad, liberal education similar American 
“general education.” Its statement policy comments, “The day past 
for the peculiar teacher professor who has withdrawn from the world 
into his area specialization World Wars and were fought 
the nations with the greatest numbers schools, the most learned scholars, 
and the greatest literacy teachers should interested human 
values, not just knowledge and skills 

The faculty, all Christian, headed scientist President Hachiro 
Yuasa, who worked his way through Kansas State Agricultural College 
and the University Illinois. Less than third the entering students 
are Christian, and about ten percent more join the church after entering. 

With enrollment today over 600 students, the ICU made 
undergraduate liberal arts college and graduate school education. 
Plans are underway for schools public administration and social service. 


ICU STUDENT BODY includes many foreign students, including the group here from 
China, Korea, India and the United States. Faculty members include English, 
Canadian, and German citizens. Two English teachers from Thailand, stateless 
Russian and Israeli were also admitted 1957 for year’s study. 
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Australian National University 


The Australian National University, ten years old this year, stresses the 
research role the university. One ten institutions higher education 
Australia, the coeducational National University confers only graduate 
degrees, and academic work there concentrated research and research 
training the medical sciences, physical sciences, social sciences, and 
Pacific studies. The general minimum entrance qualification “good 
honours degree” from recognized university and evidence capacity 
for research. Students get Ph.D. normally after three years work, 
M.A. after two years. 

With campus 204 acres Can- 
berra suburb, the University 
gressed with its building program and 
gathered staff which measures 
world standards both quality and 
quantity. has attracted research stu- 
dents from other countries, including the 
United States. Its library includes 75,000 
volumes and pamphlets Western lan- 
guages, and 20,000 
guages, primarily Chinese. 


Left: UNIVERSITY HOUSE, the main dormi- 


tory the National University. 


BIOCHEMISTRY laboratory John Curtin School dical Research. 


New science building Peshawar. 


University Peshawar 


Pakistan, country which came into being 1947 and which has one 
the largest Moslem populations the world, has four universities 
established the last decade—Sind, Karachi and Peshawar West Pakis- 
tan and Rajshahi across India East Pakistan—as two older ones, 
the Panjab Lahore and Dacca the East. 

Peshawar, founded 1950, situated the North-West Frontier 
Province, few miles from large area tribal territories. Its major 
task provide higher education this area, where there are still very 
few lower schools and where the literacy rate low. (Throughout the 
country, about thirteen percent the population are able read and 
write.) Both teaching institution and affiliating university, Peshawar 
has about 3,900 students studying agriculture, arts, education, Islamic 
theology, law, Oriental studies, science and engineering. 

Life the university still strongly reflects the long years British 
influence. Teaching and examinations are conducted the British uni- 
versity pattern. English, taught the secondary schools, the language 
instruction, although Pakistanis speak variety languages. 


ISLAMIA COLLEGE, oldest the province, incorperated into the new university. 
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University College Ibadan 


Nigeria, the small University College Ibadan typifies the new 
higher educational institutions being developed British colonial areas. 
Starting with 224 students 1948, its enrollment now between 500 and 
600 students. Its standards are high, and its aim “rank alongside 
other British universities the quality its intellectual safeguard 
these standards its developing years, the autonomous institution has 
special relationship with the University London under which Ibadan 
students pursue courses leading the degree examinations given the 
British university. 

The number students small proportion the population 
over million which the college must serve, reflects the slow develop- 
ment secondary education Africa. The college therefore looks forward 
steady but unspectacular rise its enrollment. The student body 
inter-racial, with women making about five per cent the total. 
residential, both for students and staff. growing percentage the staff 
are native Nigerians. 

Based firmly its faculties arts and sciences, the University College 
also has faculties medicine and agriculture, Institute Economic 
and Social Research and Department Extra-Mural Studies. Its library 
has more than 75,000 volumes. 
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THE RESIDENTIAL nature Ibadan fundamental feature, which 
has brought the related advantage improved student health. 


Left: BASIC STUDIES science are stressed. 
Ibadan also building 500-bed teaching 
hospital. 
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Recent Publications 


The American Experience 
Swedish Students 


Franklin Scott 
Minneapolis: University Minnesota 
Press, 1956. $3.00. 


This the first series mono- 
graphs analyzing the impact the ex- 
changee the foreign study experience. 
Professor Scott, with rich background 
acquaintance with “Sweden and the 
Swedes,” in.erviewed sample fifty 
Swedish nationals who had studied 
the United States and cites some impres- 
sive results foreign study. 

The sample selected for interview was 
small—nineteen students who studied 
the United States between 1920 and 
1940, and thirty-one since World War 
this expected since the 
pool exchangees from Sweden not 
large. Those interviewed were the 
United States minimum nine months 
and were selected such way 
represent the population proportionately 
sex and occupation. addition, 


sought age time sojourn; level 
study (graduate undergraduate) 
place study the United States, both 
region and type institution; 
marital status; social status; academic 
status; source support; degree in- 
fluence the home country; and attitude 
toward the United States. Evidence from 


interviews, questionnaire and variety 


group experience situations which 
anonymous responses could obtained 
have been woven together Scott 
establish pattern information from 
which series generalizations are 
drawn. 

Professor Scott finds that for the 
majority Swedish students, 
mary purpose foreign study the 
extension specialized knowledge and 
abilities. The educational discipline 
Sweden’s schools enabled the student 
adjust quickly and easily the Ameri- 
can college. Incidental learning outside 
the classroom was stressed many 
the students primary importance. 
And this learning goes not because 
the great diversity the two cultures, 
but because the differences the mar- 
gins. Returnees stress the idea that “Amer- 
ica changes people.” They comment 
the greater openness, cheerfulness, 
and friendliness which they adopt 
returning home. They feel that they get 
broader view the world and more 
realistic view Sweden conse- 
quence. Increased self-confidence based 
sense achievement seems almost 
universal. 

According Scott, the Swedish stu- 
dent little affected exposure our 
religious life; although, surprised 
it. frankly puzzled the politi- 
cal scene and regards American sex 
mores deceitful and immoral. 

Professor Scott’s 
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mized” appears offer some clues 
the reason for the uniformly high degree 
satisfaction with the American study 
experience among Swedish students. The 
student has found the opportunity 
contribute well receive. His 
experience offers him opportunity both 
criticize and memorialize aspects 
life America and Sweden. fact, 
the entire foreign study experience 
seems ideal learning experience 
which can feel intellectually stimu- 
lated without being unduly threatened 
wide disparity between his own and 
culture. 

The sample group which the study 
was based admittedly small, and Dr. 
Scott does not follow through and make 
clear whether certain the statements 
made are based the reactions 
particular sub-sample the entire 
group. Certain the generalizations 
would seem more reasonable they were 
based one another the sub- 
samples. Foreign student advisers and 
faculty members who have acted ma- 
jor advisers foreign students will 
wonder why Dr. Scott did not attempt 
further validate his findings, particu- 
larly with reference the post World 
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War group, through contacts with in- 
dividuals the college campus who 
have had personal acquaintance with 
many these students. This would 
special interest since the group was 
studied retrospect; not “before” 
and “after” sense. 

Many the generalizations have 
familiar ring. While was expected 
that the findings the Useem study 
The Western-Educated Man India and 
that Professor Scott the Swedish 
student would have degree similar- 
ity, the large number recurring themes 
almost suggest that the behavior reaction 
here involved relates not specifically 
the foreign study experience, but 
wider psychological context, the nexus 
new experience. 

One thing seems certain. Professor 
Scott’s observations and generalizations 
will confirm some the ideas already 
held those engaged the interna- 
tional education field and stimulate 
closer examination the ideas vari- 
ance with his findings. 


Forrest Moore 


FORREST MOORE Foreign Student Ad- 
viser the University Minnesota. 


Technical Assistance Latin America 


Technical Cooperation 
Latin America 


Washington: National Planning Asso- 
ciation, 1956. $2.50. 


The sharing scientific and technical 
knowledge known today technical co- 
operation, has been underway Latin 
America for longer period time and 
larger scale than any other part 
the world, least until recently. For 
this reason the National Planning Asso- 
ciation chose Latin America for its study 
how technical cooperation works and 
what achieves. Assisted grant 
from the Ford Foundation 1953, the 
NPA established special committee 
made and Latin American 
leaders study public and private pro- 
grams that area and try gauge their 
potentialities and limitations. This re- 
port, covering for the first time the entire 
technical cooperation effort large 
region the world, presents the findings 
and recommendations the Committee. 

might expected, the Committee 
finds that technical cooperation has been 
success Latin America and that 
should continued. While noting that 
the administration existing programs 
has its weaknesses, the Committee be- 
lieves that these can cured. makes 
concrete recommendations for improve- 
ments, especially the programs the 
Government, whom this report 
primarily addressed. basic recom- 
mendation that technical cooperation 
foreign policy, not just tem- 
porary expedient, permitting more care- 
ful planning and evaluation projects 


and the hiring better-qualified person- 
nel. “Success failure technical co- 
operation,” the report declares, “boils 
down the quality personnel.” Un- 
less the right people are selected carry 
out project, amount effort there- 
after likely produce the desired 
results. This observation supported 
experience other types exchange 
programs where has been found that 
“selection” the key successful 
program. attract and 
qualified personnel, the 
lieves that career service should 
established the technical cooperation 
field other parts the Government. 

One form technical cooperation 
which the Committee found particularly 
promising for the future the univer- 
sity-to-university contract, under which 
American universities help strengthen 
their counterparts Latin America 
that they can train their own young peo- 
ple home rather than sending them 
abroad. The tendency this type 
arrangement drain scarce talent away 
from American universities 
nized, and the Committee suggests 
partial solution that private contractors 
specialized fields hired for Gov- 
ernment missions rather than university 
personnel. This would have the addi- 
tional advantage drawing into the 
program persons who might not other- 
wise available for full-time govern- 
ment positions. the whole the report 
favors training Latin Americans 
their own neighboring country in- 
stead bringing them the since 
“the cost will less and the training 
more effective.” 
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The report covers not only Gov- 
ernment and international programs but, 
less detail, those private agencies 
and business firms. The Committee 
found, for example, that there are over 
sixty American religious groups conduct- 
ing programs the fields health, edu- 
cation and agriculture every country 
Latin America. “It has been esti- 
mated,” the report states, “that 
missionaries are doing the equivalent 
full-time work 2,000 technicians 
programs technical The 
significance this figure clearer 
kept mind that 1954 only some 
650 technicians were sent Latin Amer- 
ica under Government programs. 
Religious groups, the study shows, tend 
serve the needs the poorer seg- 
ments the population not reached 
programs, and concentrate 
primarily alleviating immediate dis- 
tress rather than solving long-term 
problems. The Committee believes that 
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religious groups need more advice and 
assistance from specialists, and recom- 
mends that representatives these 
groups work more closely with techni- 
cians and experts under government and 
international programs. 

Business firms, while not always con- 
scious their role agents technical 
progress, have helped improve the 
efficiency their Latin American af- 
filiates, setting example for other 
firms and local employees American 
business methods and the importance 
research keep with competitors. 
They have assisted Latin American pro- 
ducers improve the quality their 
products and reduce the cost. Buyers 
agricultural products have given tech- 
nical advice and assistance agricul- 
turists, suggesting ways improving 
stock and encouraging diversification. 
Firms which sell consumer goods have 
established classes Latin America 
teach people how use and care for 
their product. this way valuable skills 
are passed the local people the 
same time the American firm expands 
its source supply its market. The 
Committee points out that “while not 
carried primarily transfer knowl- 
edge and skill, private business is, fact, 
effective means this end.” 

final important recommendation 
the Committee that both public and 
private organizations join establishing 
clearing house information about 
technical 


cooperation programs and 


techniques. The lack any central, 
comprehensive source information 
this area has long been deplored 
organizations concerned with technical 
cooperation. The present relationship 


between the American Council Volun- 


tary Agencies and the International Co- 
operation Administration step the 
right direction, but should expanded, 
the Committee believes, include all in- 
terested private groups and international 


agencies. With the help technical 


cooperation information center each 
group would better able determine 
what its particular role should and 


plan its program accordingly.—B.J.W. 


When the Mountains Move, Technical 
assistance and the changing face 
Latin Ameriea, Daniel Behrman, 
report the author’s tour UNESCO’s 
technical assistance programs Latin 
America. visited programs for pri- 
mary education Bolivia, primary edu- 
cation and community development 
Costa Rica, adult education Colombia, 
industrial training Guatemala and 
three aspects scientific activity Peru, 
Brazil and Mexico. Mr. Behrman’s first- 
hand impressions work 
Latin America are interesting and in- 
formative. The booklet, which illus- 
trated with many photographs, can 
purchased the United States the 
UNESCO Publications Center, 152 West 
42nd Street, New York. 69pp. $.75. 


Assistance Religious 
Agencies Latin America, James 
Maddox, Latin American specialist 
the American Universities Field Staff 
has been published the National Plan- 
ning Association. The book, the first 
full-length report the technical service 
programs operated United States 
missionary groups Latin America, 
gives firsthand accounts the manage- 
ment numerous schools, hospitals, 
clinics and demonstration farms. The 
author has also provided evaluation 
the aims, problems, successes and 
shortcomings programs under the 
sponsorship religious groups, which 
strive raise basic living standards. 
The University Chicago Press. 139pp. 
$3.50. 
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The World Learning 1956 


Europa Publications London. 
$18.50. 


Minerva, Jahrbuch der Gelehrten 
Welt, 1956 
vols., Walter Gruyter, Berlin. $52.80. 


The remarkable increase over the past 
years educational and learned insti- 
tutions all over the world reflected 
the vastly expanded volume two au- 
thoritative international reference works, 
which have come out recently new 
editions. 

The seventh edition The World 
Learning gives, according statement 
the foreword, twice much informa- 
tion the first. has over one thou- 
sand pages and covers more than eighty 
countries. The book provides 
information, alphabetical order 
countries, about learned societies, re- 
libraries 


search institutions, 


chives, museums and 


universities and 
throughout the world. gives the names 
leading educators and members 
academies and learned societies. in- 
cludes section international, cul- 
tural, educational and scientific agencies. 

The two volumes Minerva, Jahr- 
buch der Gelehrten Welt, which form 
part two its thirty-fourth edition, 
deals with universities outside Europe. 
Part one, European universities, ap- 
peared 1952 and was reviewed 
these pages that time. The editor 
points out that, whereas the last volumes 
published universities outside Europe 
1938 listed 1,500 institutions 1,029 
pages, this new edition appears with 
2,400 pages containing entries 2,902 
institutions. The register teaching and 
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administrative personnel—98,993 names 
—alone takes 443 pages. 
Universities are listed alphabetically 
according the cities which they are 
located which, viewed from the American 
and Canadian scene, seems work out 
disadvantage. grouping accord- 
ing states would seem more expedient. 
new feature, the preface contains 
brief description the present-day 
university set-up the various coun- 
tries, which should good introductory 
reading for users this volume. 
Both new editions maintain the high 
standard their forerunners and con- 
tain wealth accurate information. 


Basic Facts and Figures, 1956, con- 
tains international statistics relating 
education, culture and communications 
gathered UNESCO’s Secretariat. 
includes statistics illiteracy, primary, 
secondary and higher education, librar- 
ies and museums, production books, 
newspapers, films, radio and television 
broadcasts. 96pp. $1.00. 

Study Abroad, 1956-57, lists over 
74,000 
available 1957, offered govern- 


fellowships scholarships 


ments, universities, foundations and 
other types organizations more than 
one hundred territories. 
UNESCO’s annual survey also includes 
list organizations offering advisory 
services the foreign student, informa- 
tion both short-range and long-range 
teaching appointments, and report 
UNESCO’s survey foreign student 
enrollments for 1954-55. 719pp. $2.00. 

Both are available the UNESCO 
152 West 42nd 


Publications 
Street, New York 36. 


Near East artists 


Sponsored the Near East College As- 
sociation, collection contemporary 
work young Near Eastern artists now 
circulating the United States. The exhi- 
bition’s aim enable the American pub- 
lic see first hand good sampling 
the fresh and varied art forms today’s 
youth the Near East. The works repro- 
duced here are artists from four the 
eight countries represented the show 
paintings, textiles, ceramics and sculpture. 


MOTHER AND CHILD, Vasso Katrakis 


Greece. 


OLD WOMAN PAINTING, 
twenty-five-year-old Muella Soglu Turkey. 
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Tarir Madhloom 


Oil. 


BEIRUT STREET, 
Samia Taktak Leb- 


anon, 


age eighteen. 


Gouache. 
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HUNGARIAN STUDENT REFUGEES 


The Institute cooperating with the 
World University Service and the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee aid the 
university students who are among the 
21,500 Hungarian refugees scheduled 
enter the United States. now antici- 
pated that the number students choos- 
ing come the United States will 
reach several hundred, with the maxi- 
mum number estimated one thousand. 
Procedures are being set place 
those who come American institutions 
higher education. orientation cen- 
ter will held Bard College, Annan- 
dale-on-Hudson, starting December 
for the students they arrive. Colleges 
and universities who are interested 
offering assistance, 
ships, should contact WUS, West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York. 
recommended that because language 
difficulties and the danger psychologi- 
cal isolation, offers extended two 
more students time. 


INTERNATIONAL DEAN 


Michigan State University has created 
new position, Dean International 
Programs, filled Dr. Glen 
Taggart, professor sociology and 
anthropology. The deanship the only 
one its kind any American univer- 
sity. Dr. Taggart will administer and co- 
ordinate the University’s assistance pro- 
grams Okinawa, Viet Nam, Pakistan, 
Colombia, Brazil and Mexico. This in- 


n/o/t/e/s 


cludes the administration research and 
training M.S.U.’s international pro- 
grams, on-campus programs for the 
training foreign service personnel, 
educational programs foreign visitors, 
and consultative services persons 
international programs for agencies such 
the government the U.N. Dr. 
Taggart hopes help other countries 
through the contributions M.S.U.’s 
“educational philosophy, organization 
and mode operation,” and develop 
environment for M.S.U. “in which 
both faculty and students deepen their 
concerns and competencies analyze 


and understand international affairs.” 


JUNIOR YEAR FRANCE 

Hamilton College has inaugurated 
Junior Year France program, espe- 
cially geared college students inter- 
ested teaching French, entering the 
diplomatic service foreign trade, 
working with specialized branches the 
armed forces. The 10-month program 
will include six weeks Biarritz, after 
which the group will study 
Paris. Students will live with French 
families and will make field trips the 
Basque country and Spain. The pro- 
gram, which under the direction 
Professor Marcel Moraud, chairman 
the Hamilton College Department 
Romance Languages, open both 
men and women undergraduates. Stu- 
dents colleges other than Hamilton 
may participate and receive credit 


for their junior year. 
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New 


Elected the Board Trustees the 
Institute International Education 
the fall meeting the Board were the fol- 
lowing new members: Milton Bernet, 
Vice President, Mountain States Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, Denver, 
Colorado; Melvin Brorby, the Chicago 
advertising agency, Needham, Louis and 
Brorby, Inc.; Gilbert Chapman, Pres- 
ident Yale Towne Manufacturing 
Company, New York; President Rufus 
Clement Atlanta University, At- 
lanta, Georgia; President Carter David- 
son Union College, Schenectady, New 
York; Mrs. Morris Hadley, New York 
civic leader; Ralph McGill, Editor the 
Atlanta Constitution, Atlanta, Georgia; 
and President Rosemary Park Con- 
necticut College New London. Newly 
elected Chairman the Board Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk Columbia Univer- 
sity, who succeeds Arthur Houghton, 
Jr., President Steuben Glass, Inc. 


EISENHOWER FELLOWS 


The recent annual report the Eisen- 
hower Exchange Fellowships, Inc., com- 
ments the importance giving 
leaders the free world 
first-hand experience exchange 
ideas and knowledge people from 
other lands.” Listed the report are the 
thirty-one men, including six from the 
United States, who received grants under 
this program 1954-55 and 1955-56. 
Most the grants have been given 
persons branches economics and 
technology. Fellows were chosen from 
twenty-two countries all for awards 
under this exchange program honoring 
President Eisenhower. 
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Pach Bros. 
PRESIDENT GRAYSON KIRK Columbia 


University new Chairman the Institute’s 
trustees. 


LETTERS ABROAD 


The opportunity for people through- 
out the world assume direct and ac- 
tive role promoting international 
understanding being provided Let- 
ters Abroad, volunteer group affiliated 
with the Women’s Center the National 
Council Women the United States, 
Inc. and the United States Information 
Agency. Letters Abroad receives letters 
from those interested international 
correspondence. Their system pairing 
correspondents similar tastes and in- 
terests allows international exchange 
ideas and customs between students, 
professional people and individuals 
all nationalities and backgrounds. Since 
the number American requests for 
foreign correspondents growing very 
rapidly, Letters Abroad particularly 
interested hearing from people outside 
the who can correspond 


English. Those who are interested should 
write Letters Abroad, East 65th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 


REBUILDING the Synagogue, Frankfurt/Main, Max Kemper, Werner Hebebrand, Hans 


Leistikow. From the exhibition circulated the Smithsonian Institution. 


GERMAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Traveling Exhibition Service 
the Smithsonian Institution circulating 
exhibit photographs showing the 
best work German architects since the 
end World War II. Organized the 
League German Architects, and spon- 
sored this country the German Am- 
bassador and the American Institute 
Architects, the exhibition includes struc- 
tures ranging from private dwellings and 
apartment houses office buildings, 
theaters, schools, churches, hospitals and 
factories. The photographs show the 
development Germany from the aus- 
terely functional type construction 
which followed the war, architecture 
more luxurious type. The exhibition 


was view Washington October 
and now touring other cities the 
country. 


ANNIVERSARY FOR 
INSTITUTE 


The Austro-American Institute Edu- 
cation celebrated its 30th anniversary 
October 5th. The Institute, founded 
1928, was supported its early days 
the United States Embassy and private 
circles this country, and later the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. was forced close down dur- 
ing the war, but was reopened 1945 
with the aid the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and Austrian industrial circles. The 
organization now 1400 members 
Vienna alone. 
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AMATEUR SEEK 
MEMBERS 


The membership the Amateur 
Chamber Music Players, originally only 
handful Americans has now ex- 
tended all parts the globe. Members 
this informal group meet each 
other’s homes any other convenient 
spot. They are not required make any 
financial contributions ACMP; the 
only requirement enthusiasm for play- 
ing chamber music. The ACMP anx- 
ious for their foreign members tell 
friends and neighbors (including those 
who travel abroad) about their activities, 
that they may broaden their foreign 
connections. The ACMP directory, list- 
ing the names, addresses, and musical 
skills each member available upon 
request. People interested playing 
chamber music may join this organiza- 


Gadjah Mada State University 
continued from page 
this number only the most were 
Indonesians. After the war the total 
number the engineers the country 
was reduced less than 200. had 
about 600 agricultural engineers before 
the war, which only were Indo- 
nesians. This was also the case the 
fields law and public administration. 
ourselves must now begin building 
universities for producing graduates. 
For nearly years contact with the 
outside world was extremely difficult, 
and the absence foreign papers 
other publications left greatly handi- 
capped. Acquiring skill 
science reading from books alone 
not easy. are sending some teachers 
and students other countries pro- 
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tion and listed the directory 
sending their name, address, 
formation about their musical equipment 
and ability Helen Rice, Secretary, 
Amateur Chamber Music Players, 
West 67th St., New York 23, 


PEOPLE PEOPLE 


Committees organized under President 
“People People” pro- 
gram are meeting various parts the 
country discuss different aspects 
this program personal contact between 
the people the United States and the 
peoples other countries. The Commit- 
tee Higher Education will convene 
Washington December Kenneth 
Holland, President IIE, and Leo 
Dowling, President the National Asso- 
ciation Foreign Student Advisers, will 
both participate members. 


vide them with opportunities for per- 
sonal contact with prominent persons 
abroad. have also received offers 
assistance from foreign countries such 
the United Kingdom, the United 
States, Germany, Sweden, India and 
Australia. 


studium generale 


University experts Europe have said 
that universities should not only give 
specialized training but also general 
cultural background. present most 
the universities Indonesia give only 
specialized training their students; 
the faculty medicine produces phy- 
sicians and the faculty law produces 
lawyers. all feel that this unsatis- 
factory and therefore are attempting 
solve the problem giving all the 
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students studium which 
consists social history, sociology, gen- 
eral philosophy and on. 

Indonesia the general cultural 
courses must harmony with the 
fundamental philosophical principles 
the Indonesian Republic. Indonesia has 
adopted the postulates Pancha Sila, 
its five basic principles, namely: belief 
God, humanity, social justice, national 
consciousness, sovereignty the people. 
These ideas form the basis our cul- 
ture and education, and therefore also 
our University. 

Truth material matters ap- 
proached and examined means ex- 
act sciences. the other 
small community the large society 
must investigated means in- 
tellect which trained making analy- 
sis. Gadjah Mada University, both 
kinds sciences must not only de- 
veloped, but also combined and coordi- 


nated, that the fruit can contributed 
our nation and humanity large. 

order able coordinate and 
combine the findings our research 
workers, there must prevail atmos- 
phere brotherhood, and mutual 
understanding. 
should not work alone. They must estab- 
lish contact with one another, the lawyer 
with the medical man and the engineer 
and on, together seeking ways and 
means give expression the Pancha 
Sila through knowledge. 

surveying the two directions the 
growth Gadjah Mada University, 
apparent that the goal increasing our 
knowledge comparatively easy fol- 
low. The second aim, give expression 
the Pancha Sila, much harder 
attain. 

Nevertheless should not lose cour- 
age, for really believe that Gadjah 
Mada University will acquire 
tributes noble mind. 


PRESIDENT SARDJITO Gadjah Mada University (right) bestowing the doctor’s degree 
President Sukarno the Republic Indonesia the university’s main hall. 
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The Bettmann Archive 


Reprinted with permission from The Times Edu- 
cational Supplement (London), April 29, 1956. 


Makerere College Uganda but its 
students, mostly Africans, with small 
percentage Arabs and Indians, are 
drawn from all three East African terri- 
tories. They enter the college after taking 
the Cambridge School Certificate and 
proceed way London Intermediate 
London Ordinary degree. taught 
English there for two years, which was 
long enough glimpse some the 
problems communication though not 
long enough solve any them. 


Renaissance 


East Africa many ways the 
same stage England the Renais- 
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East Africa and 
Elizabethan England 


Thoughts Teaching English 
Makerere* Correspondent 


sance. English literature stands the 
African much the same relationship 
did the classics the man the six- 
teenth century, and the impact Eng- 
lish culture the growing national 
self-consciousness the African tribes 
has raised questions about language and 
literature identical with those raised 
the mind the Renaissance man. Like 
the Elizabethans, most educated Africans 
realize that their vernacular languages 
need extend their vocabularies 
cope with the demands new civili- 


Makerere College was accorded the status 
one the seven hills surrounding Kampala, 
Uganda, and serves the East African territories 
Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika and Zanzibar. 


zation, and they borrow words from 
English just England herself borrowed 
them from abroad. Similarly, the in- 
troduction English literature has 
made the African aware the limita- 
tions his own literary heritage, con- 
sisting mainly oral ballad and tale, 
and reads English with the patriotic 
intention finding new models which 
can use for the enrichment African 
literature, just Sidney and Spenser 
plundered the classics with similar end 
view. The African justifiably more 
afraid losing his individuality this 
process assimilation than was the 
Elizabethan, for the task which faces 
him maintaining balance between 
his own language and the English upon 
which his material progress depends 
difficult one. English, the language 
secondary education and the key 
European technology, may well displace 
the vernaculars the ultimate language 
East Africa, and the young African 
who wishes write uncertain whether 
use English his own tongue. Which- 


Departure the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
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ever chooses, not sure that Eng- 
lish literature the ideal one for him 
use model; Greek tragedy transla- 
tion seemed say more the students 
Makerere than did Shakespeare, for 
example. English is, however, the only 
European literature available them 
its own language. doubt they will 
take from what they need and ignore 
the rest, just the Elizabethans did with 
the classics. 

The difficulties teaching literature 
Makerere arose mainly from the dif- 
ference background. found myself 
teaching students first-rate ability 
whose basic assumptions were alien 
those European that had 
hardly any ground common. 

never realized until taught poetry 
the Equator how much English 
poetry deals with the seasons—of which 
the East African has only academic 
knowledge. This did 
spoil English poetry for the students, 
who were often attracted its very 
poem, “London 


strangeness. 


Snow,” for example, was great fa- 
vourite. Where possible, however, the 
students inevitably interpreted their read- 
ing terms their own background 
and this affected their preferences. They 
enjoyed Jane Austen partly, think, be- 
cause the village hierarchy which she de- 


scribes has something common with 
the ranks and precedences the African 
village. once asked student what was 
the colour the Hamlet which saw 
his mind’s eye when read the play. 
said black and then, realizing this for 
the first time, was obviously surprised 
and little shocked himself for un- 
scholarly attitude. 

tribute English literature that 
can survive such metamorphosis, but 
much undoubtedly suffered sea- 
change the process, and occasionally 
one was confronted with terrifying 
gulf between one’s own conception 
work art and the interpretation which 
the students were attaching it. col- 
league mine was reading O’Casey’s 
Juno and the Paycock with class who 
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appeared enjoying the play im- 
mensely. the middle, however, she 
suddenly realized that she and her class 
were cross-purposes. They had taken 
the disreputable father, Jack Boyle, 
the hero, since did what many re- 
spectable African does, which send 
his wife out work while stays 
home and drinks. 


Shakespeare 


Such misunderstandings were very 
common and never more than the 
study Shakespearean tragedy which 
was apt produce unexpected hilarity. 
Until taught King Lear and Macbeth 
Africa, was unaware the extent 
which European unconsciously as- 
sumes frame mind appropriate 
tragedy when approaches 
nized tragic masterpiece. The Makerere 
students contrast approach Shake- 
speare with completely open minds and 
uninhibited reactions, and with cer- 
which made the conceptions Shake- 
spearean tragedy difficult thing for 
them grasp any case. Their English 
was not unusually good enough let 
them feel the full emotional impact 
the poetry and, they saw the play 
acted, they were not sufficiently accus- 
tomed the idiom the theater 
able separate character the stage 
from their friend, Sibo, who was acting 
him. result all this, many the 
students saw King Lear only stupid 
old man who gets what deserves, and, 
Macbeth, fool who outsmarted 
the witches. The acute perception 
what ludicrous, which most Africans 
possess, combined with the strongly di- 
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dact! approach literature which 
mission education had given them 
blunt the full effect tragedy. 
experience, the only invariably success- 
ful Shakespearean tragedy was Othello, 
which went home both analysis 
jealousy and play involving colour. 


Chaucer 


personal impression that the 
students enjoyed Chaucer most all 
English writers. The satirical portraits 
the Prologue were perhaps fresher 
them than European, since the pro- 
fessional mumbo-jumbo the Doctor 
and the Man Law are shade nearer 
the life contemporary Africa than 
modern England. After that, nine- 
teenth-century and contemporary litera- 
ture made the greatest appeal, especially 
that dealing with the industrial revolu- 
tion with religious doubt. Me- 
moriam, for example, still raised issues 
which concerned the students directly, 
did Joyce’s Portrait the Artist. 
the other hand, never had much suc- 


cess with love literature. Donne’s love 
lyrics and Lawrence’s Sons and Lovers 
aroused polite but academic interest 
which covered real bewilderment all 
the fuss about something which the 
African takes very much for granted. 

experience Makerere was stimu- 
lating but strenuous, since was not able 
take for granted any basic as- 
sumptions about literature. was forced 
not only teach subject but jus- 
tify continually, that literature 
shaded imperceptibly into the wider field 
moral values. Why tragedy con- 
sidered tragic? Why don’t poets say 
what they have say simple terms? 
Why teach English literature rather than 
any other? Why teach literature all? 
These were the sort questions with 
which was continually faced. not 
sure that gave the right answers, but 
the need give answer some kind 
forced reexamine own funda- 
mental beliefs and enriched own un- 
derstanding literature. What may 
have done for the students another 
matter. 


Picture credits: Cover Sudan Guidance Office; Pages Mada 
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Institute International Education 
East 67th Street, New York 21, 


Administrative Staff 


Executive Assistant the President 


Hatt Foreign Student Department 
Director, United States Student Department 
Bennett Director, Department Special Programs 
Special Assistant Vice President for Operations 


Regional Offices 


James Director 


MIDWEST South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Acting Director 


WEST COAST Geary Street, San Francisco California 
Harriet Director 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Ben Director 


SOUTHWEST OFFICE Milam Texas Ave.and Milam St., Houston Texas 
Director 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute International Education 
non-profit agency which administers 
exchange persons programs between 
the United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, teachers, 
technicians, and specialists study train 
country other than their own each 
year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen Duggan, 
Elihu Root, and Nicholas Murray Butler. 
the Institute private, tax-exempt cor- 
poration. depends upon foundations. 
corporations, educational institutions, and 
individuals support its work. 
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